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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. | 


A caseof chronic and latent Pleuro-pneumonia, 
in which nearly all the functional signs were 
absent, By Ricuarp A. Sate, M.D. ~ 
A coloured man, aged about 40,a blacksmith 

by trade, of rather intemperate habits, but ori- 

inally robust, and of a good constitution, com- 

plained about three months ago of debility, 
which, continuing, caused his master to request 
my attendance, — ' 

On visiting him I was very particular and 
minute in my inquiries as to the locality of his 
disease, All I could learn from him was, that 
he felt general debility and had been subject to 
attacks of colic. He further stated that previ- 
ously he had a cold attended with a slight 
cough, but it had left him, and that now he was 
entirely well, with the exception ofhis strength. 
His general expression was that of malaise, 
and the only functional symptom present was 
adifficulty of breathing on taking exercise, — 
From this time I became a daily visitor of him, 
and never found him with any increase of symp- 
toms. He was without cough throughout his 
illness. He could lie with his head high or 
low, and on either side indiscriminately ; had 
' no fever; with a moist skin, and healthy se- 
eretions. By means of percussion and aus- 
culation the following diagnosis was formed :— 
That there was effusion in the left pleura, re- 
sulting from a chronic pleuritis, which had ex- 
tended itself to the substance of the lung. Per- 
cussion was dull over the entire left side of the 
chest. Auscultation detected no respiratory 
murmur, except near the summit of the lung, 
and there it was bronchial. In the measure- 
ment of the thorax below the nipple, the left 
side was rather more than an inch the largest. 
The resonance of the voice was considerable 
in the upper anterior and posterior portion of 
the chest, giving rise, (so far as | could discri- 
minate,) to broncophony. I could not detect 
egophony, ‘The right lung afforded no devia- 
lions from a normal condition, with the excep- 
tion of an increase of its healthy sounds, which 
[supposed to be owing to a greater demand on 
that lung to carry on the suspended action of 
the left one. These were the functional and 
physical signs as observed in the case. My 
friend Dr, Mosley was called in consultation, 
who confirmed the diagnosis, I will not detail 
the treatment, but will only add, it is that 
which is usually adopted. His pulse remained 
natural almost to his last moments. His death 
took place on the 23d inst. His body was 
opened on the 24th, in the presence of Dr. 

ley. The left lung was smaller and much 
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thinner than natural, and more than two-thirds 
was completely solidified, the remaining upper 
portion was partially so. There were no tuber- 
cles discovered. ‘The left pleura contained by 
estimation about three quarts of yellow fluid, re- 
sembling serum. Firm and extensive pleuritie 
adhesions existed; the lower part of the lung 
adhered to the diaphragm, through adventitious 
membrane. ‘The right lung seemed entirely 
normal, ‘The abdominal viscera were healthy. 
The remainder of the body was not examined, 

I should have mentioned the condition of 
the heart, which was perfectly healthy. Here 
was a case of insidious, extensive, and fatal 
disease of the lung, without the patient ever 
complaining of anything. There was but one 
functional symptom to give a clue to this mass 
of disease, and that was a difficulty in breath- 
ing when he took exercise. Although in my 
infancy in the physical mode of examining the 
chest, yet it must be seen that without the 
knowledge J even possessed, | must have ever 
remained in the dark as to the true nature of 
the disease, I. might perhaps from his dysp- 
nea have suspected some disease about the 
lungs, but of the nature and seat, or even on 
which side it existed, I never could have 
known unless aided by acoustics. 

Bedford County, (Va.,) July 26th, 1841. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASYLUM FOR THE 
INSANE. 

A LONG time since we ventured to lend our 
aid to the exertions of some philanthropie citi- 
zens to procure the erection of a public insane 
asylum. ‘The insane poor of Pennsylvania 
were heretofore almost every where without 
adequate accommodation, and without any 
at all in most places. Our courts had 
no means of keeping in custody the vicious 
insane, who had been acquitted from the pe- 
nalties of our criminal courts, because their in- 
sanity had been established, and society was 
without the means of self-protection against the 
unrestrained maniac, who to-day might set a 
house on fire, and to-morrow murder a fellow 
creature. Humanity and self-interest were thus 
powerfully appealed to, and the state of Penn- 
sylvania has at length followed the example of 
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other states who had preceded her in this re- 
spect. At the last session of the Legislature, 
$120,000 was given for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a state insane asylum. 

By this law it is provided, 

Section6. That the government of said asy- 
lum shall be vested in nine trustees, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, who shall serve with- 
out compensation: of those first appointed, 
three shall serve for one year, three for two 
years, and three for three years: and at the ex- 
piration of the respective periods, the vacancies 
to be filled by appointments for three years ; 
and should any vacancy occur by the death, re- 
signation, or otherwise, of any trustee, such va- 
eancy shall be filled by an appointment for the 
unexpired time of such trustee. The said trus- 
tees shall have charge of the general interests 
of the institution ; they shall appoint the super- 
intendent, who shall be askilful physician, and 
shall always reside at the asylum; and they 
shall make such by-laws and regulations as 
they may think necessary ; they shall also ap- 
point a treasurer, who shall be approved by the 
Governor, and give sufficient bonds to the com- 
monwealth for the faithful discharge of his du- 
ties; and they shall appoint such other officers 
and assistants, and fix upon the compensation 
for their services, as may be necessary for the 
efficient and economical administration of the | 
affairs of the institution. Said trustees shall | 


have power to take and hold in trust for the use | 
and benefit of said asylum, any grant or de-_ 


= Ts ha — 
ees to the asylum such insane Paupers under 
their charge as they may deem suitable sub 
jects for its treatment ; and they shall be Seve. 
rally chargeable with the expense of the care 
and maintenance, and removal to and from the 
asylum of such paupers. 

Section 12, ‘That in the admission of paupers 
to said asylum, preference shall always be gi. 
ven by the trustees to cases in which the dis 
| ease is of recent origin 5 and if the trustees shal] 
|in any case deem it for the interést of the asy. 
| lum, or of the patient, that he or she should be 
removed, the superintendent shall give notice 
to those who are responsible for his or her Sup- 

port, and, if he or she shall not be remov. 

ed within thirty days after such notice, the 
trustees may cause him or her to be removed at 
the expense of the person or persons, body cor- 
porate or politic, who may be liable for his or 
her support, 

The Governor has appointed John K, Kane, 
George Rundle, and John W. Ashmead com. 
missioners for building the asylum, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen trustees :—Richard Rush, 
Dr. Geo. McClellan, John White, for one year, 
| ° ° - 
Isaac Collins, Michael W. Ash, C. Wallace 
|Brooke, for two years. Jacob Lex, Dr. R. 
_Dunglison, James Campbell, for three years. 

We sincerely hope that the institution will 
be so conducted as to carry into the most effec- 


tual execution the benevolent objects of the 








vise of land, and any donation or bequest of | law, and of the munificent appropriation of the 
money or other personal property, to be applied | state, and, at the same time, to further the in- 


p to : , 
to the maintenance of insane persons in or to | terests of science and the cause of general phi- 
the general use of the asylum, 


Section 8, That the proper courts of this com- | !anthropy. 
monwealth shall have power tocommit to said 
asylum, any person who, having been charged 
with an offence punishable by imprisonment or cia : 
death, shall have been declared by the verdict} Milk Sickness, —The *“ Mill Stone Knob” in 
of a jury or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the | Sumner county, Tenn., is one of the localities 
court, to have been insane at the time the of- | which have been famed, since the settlement of 
fence was committed, and who still continues | the country, for giving rise to milk sickness. 
insane, It is now generally called the poison knob.” 

Section 9. That if any person shall apply to | Yet domestic animals of every description may 
any court ofrecord within this commonwealth, | be seen, at this season, feeding upon the grass 
having final jurisdiction of offences which are | which grows luxuriantly on its sides wherever 
punishable by imprisonment for the term of |the sun has gained admission to the soil, and 
ninety days or longer, for the commitment to | it is understood that they may continue to range 
said asylum of any insane person within the | it with safety until about the commencement of 
county in which such court has jurisdiction, it | winter. In a hasty excursion which we made 
shall be the duty of said court to inquire into | to the knob, a few weeks since, we saw, every 
the fact of insanity, and if such court shall be | now and then, the spot where a fire had been 
satisfied that such person is, by reason of insa- | kindled to consume the carcass of some animal 
nity, unsafe to be at large, or is suffering any | which had perished of the poison. Such oc- 
unnecessary duress or hardship, such court |currences, we learnt, were still not uncommon 
shall, on the application aforesaid, commit such | in the neighbourhood, yet owing to,the caution 
insane person to said asylum. of the people in keeping their milch-cows upon 

Section 11. The several constituted authori- | pastures which have been cultivated, a case 
ties having care and charge of the poor in the | poison in the human subject has not —— 
respective counties, districts, and townships of | for three years. The country around the kno 
this commonwealth, shall have authority to/is thickly settled, and families are found living 
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an the sides of the hill. They feel safe so long |The remittent and continued forms, I treated, 
as they abstain from the flesh and milk of ani- at the commencement of the season, by bleed- 
mals that have been ranging the * poison knob,” jing, purging, and other antiphlogistic means 
or in other words, while they confine their stock | common in such cases. This, as faras 1 know 
to their own cultivated grounds, This knob is | was the treatment pursued by all the members 
one of the most fertile spots to be seen in that of the profession in this place, and all had 
fertile region of country, and has a black, rich equally bad success, I recollect no case of re- 
soil to its very summit, which is now covered | covery in which free bleeding was resorted to, 
with a luxuriant growth of cane. So fine is |and but very few where large and repeated 
the pasture upon it, in winter, that persons , doses of calomel were given.”’ 
drive their young cattle to it to pass that sea-| I became dissatisfied with our mode of treat- 
son. A few die of the poison, but they feel | ment, and determined to use quinine in all 
themselves indemnified in the saving of forage | cases, even the most decidedly continued. The 
and labor that would be necessary to take the | first ease to which I was e.lled after coming to 
survivors through the winter. I need hardly | this resolution, was a robust and somewhat in- 
add, that the cause of this singular disease has temperate man about forty years of age. He 
not been discovered. ‘The remedy for it is pre- had had fever several days when I first saw 
vention, and this consists in bringing the soil him—it was of the continued form—-he had 
under the dominion of the plough, One year’s | been bled the day previous to my visit, but 
cultivation effectually eradicates the poison, | without any relief. | immediately gave him 15 
and forever afterwards the lands infected by it, | grs. of calomel with a little rhubarb: it acted, 
if sowed in grass, may be depastured with im- | but the patient remained in the same condition, 
punity. It is a fact tested by all withwhom I I then gave him quinine freely every hour dur- 
conversed, that hogs and buzzards, as well as | ing eight hours—then directed a second purge 
hens and turkeys, are poisoned by the flesh of | similar to the first—then the quinine as before. 
animals that have died from this cause. Dr. | Before the expiration of the first eight hours 
Graffe, it may be known to some of the readers | the fever subsided, and a free perspiration su- 
of this Journal, came to a contrary conclusion | pervened. Convalesence was rapid. After 
aftersome experiments upon the log, as related | this I treated all my cases in a similar way, 
ina late number of the Medical Examiner.— (and Jost not a single one, though I had a great 
West, Jour. of Med. and Surg. ‘number. I treated one hundred and fifty-three 
| cases of the prevailing fever of last summer, and 
Fever in the West. By M. L. Linton, M.D.— Jost but one, and that was a black child that 
Dear Sir,—I shall, in the present communi- had been neglected in the commencement. 
cation, afford you a very brief account of the’ One occurrence I must narrate before I close. 
various forms of fever which have prevailed in On the 10th of July last I was called to see 
this and the adjoining counties during the past | Mr. B., a gentleman of middle age and deli- 
autumn and winter—a task which I should not cate constitution. He told me that be had hada 
attempt, but for some highly important thera- chill some days previous: and that his fever 
peatic facts, furnished me by Dr. Shuck, a ve- had continued from that time. He required me 
ry respectable practitioner of a neighbouring ‘to bleed him, assuring me that he had always 
town. All the physicians, with whom | have found bleeding and purging his best remedies 
conversed on the subject, (for l arrived athome under similar circumstances. I remonstrated 
too late to observe for myself,) represent the with him, and gave him the history of my 
disease as congestive and adynamic from the treatment of the disease; but he could not be 
beginning—rarely followed by much reaction— | convinced that he did not understand his own 
promptly fatal in a great many cases, and not case better than I did, and was therefore in- 
yielding with facility to the ordinary modes of flexible in his demands for bleeding, &c. His 
treatment inany. ‘The winter diseases (which | pulse was full—skin hot—thirst great. I bled 
Ihave had the opportunity of observing) have | him to the amount of a pint—his pulse sunk, 
been of the same type, and even pleurisy and | but he was not at all relieved—became restless 
other inflammatory affections of the chest have and complained of great prostration. He then 
been best treated without bleeding or with very gave up his case into ny hands; though on 
little. But to proceed to Dr. Shuck’s commu- the next day he requested me to bleed him 
neation, Speaking of the epidemic of last win- | again, which I positively refused todo. Icom- 
ter, he says, ** The disease was ushered in by |menced by giving a dose of calomel followed 
symptoms not apparently different from those by castor oil, which produced free bilious dis- 
of ordinary intermiitent and remittent fever; charges. I then commenced with the quinine ; 
that tightness and tenderness of the epi- but owing to the irritable condition of his sto- 
gastrium were rarely absent. We gave to it mach, it was given in small portions. His case 
the generai appellation of congestive fever, was very protracted, but he ultimately recover- 
though there was every variety of type from ed. On the same day that B. was attacked, 
€ perfectly intermittent to the purely conti- | another gentleman in his immediate vicinity 
nued. Those cases in which the apyrexia was | was attacked with the same disease, alike in 
istinct, TI treated successfully with quinine. lall the symptoms as described by several in- 
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telligent gentlemen who were friends of both 
the sick men, and saw them every day. This 
gentleman, Mr. M., was treated by 4 physician 
who adopted the depleting plan. He was bled 
on the same day that 1 bled Mr. B. He was 
then freely purged. The next day the bleeding 
was repeated, and the patient sunk rapidly, 
and died. I have nota shadow of doubt that 
such would have been the fate of Mr. B. had I 
repeated the bleeding; and 1 can unequivocally 
assert, that the cases in Lebanon and its vici- 
nity, when treated by the depleting plan, ge- 
nerally terminated unfavourably ; and that those 
which were treated with quinine recovered al- 
most without an exception.”’ 

As my paper is almost exhausted, | shall 
close by rehearsing the Doctor’s treatment in 
a few words. He commences generally with 
a dose of calomel and rhubarb, or an emeto-ca- 
thartic, by the action of which the contents of 
the bowels are evacuated—then gave the qui- 
nine every hour for about eight hours, in two 
or three grain doses—then used another purga- 
tive, and again resumed the quinine as before ; 
sometimes the repetition of the course was un- 
necessary. In every case the quinine seems to 
have induced a pleasant perspiration, I have 
already said that the Doctor employed the 
above plan in the continued as well as the in- 
termittent forms of the epidemic, and with si- 
milar success. In his communication to me he 
states, that the dysentery, which prevailed con- 
comitantly, was equally amenable to the same 
course. I have no room for comment, nor do 
the foregoing facts need any. They show 
the necessity for close observation—especially 
at the commencement of epidemics. That course 
which cures the first three or four cases will, 
with slight variations and occasional excep- 
tions, cure the rest, and vice versa—and thus a 
therapeutic rule is furnished of more practical 
utility, than any that could be arrived at by a pri- 
ori reasoning on principles. This is notanew 
rule, to be sure, for I believe it was the father 
of medicine who said—Naturam morborum cu- 
raliones ostendunt.— Ibid. 
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On the Diagnosis of Abdominal Inflammations, 
By WituiaMm Grirrin, M. D., M.R. C.S, E., 
Physician to the county of Limerick In- 
firmary, &c,—[This paper contains some new 
and striking illustrations of the important prac- 
tical fact to which Dr, Griffin had previously 
called attention, viz., that inflammatory, or 
other affections of the spinal cord, or of its 
nerves, at their origin, more frequently simu- 
Jate abdominal and thoracic inflammations, and 
are more frequently mistaken and maltreated, 
than is at all imagined. 

We have not room to give the cases, but 
extract the greater part of the general observa- 
tions. ] 


There are three effects very common to in- 
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flammation, or disorder in the Spinal cord, orat 
the trunks of its nerves: Ast, Superficial ten. 
derness, more or less exquisite, and either li 
mited to the integument immediately over z 
. Or 
about the affected portion of the cord, of ex- 
tending thence to the front of the abdomen or 
thorax, in the direction of the spinal nerves. ee 
occupying the whole cutanous surface of those 
parts of the body, which are below the Portion 
of the cord affected, 2dly, Pain either close 
to the affected portion of the cord, or at theex. 
tremities of the nerves, which have their os). 
gin there; or in the ganglionic nerves Supply- 
ing the viscera, which have connection with 
that portion of the cord. 3dly, Loss of power 
evinced in partial or complete palsy of the 
parts or organs, to which the affected nerves 
are distributed. These effects often occur gj. 
multaneously, but any one of them may also 
occur independently of the existence of the 
others, offering very strong evidence that the 
sensibility of the surface or skin and that which 
exists in internal organs is dependent upon 
nerves, which, though sentient, are as distinct 
from one another as they are from those on 
which the power of motion depends, Keep- 
ing these ordinary effects of disorder of the spi- 
nal cord in view, it must appear obvious, when 
we detect soreness or tenderness on pressure 
in the region of the liver or spleen, or of the 
lower abdominal viscera, how important and 
essential it is for us to ascertain whether the 
soreness be superficial or deep-seated, which 
we can almost always do by careful examina- 
tion. Again, when pain is complained of in 
the region of the liver, or middle or lower 
parts of the abdomen, how necessary is it to 
ascertain, whether, as in the case of soreness, 
it be superficial ; and, if deep-seated, whether 
it be merely an affection of the nerves of the 
part, and probably connected with some affec- 
tion of the adjoining portion of the spinal cord, 
or whether the internal organ itself be in a 
state of acute or chronicinflammation. Final- 
ly, if there be oppression in breathing, whether 
it arises from deficient action in the respiratory 
nerves, and, as a consequence, imperfect action 
of the respiratory muscles, or imperfect per- 
formance of the process of oxygenation of the 
blood in the lungs; or from actual inflamma- 
tion, or organic disease of the mucous mem- 
brane, or parenchyma of these organs. Or if 
there be obstinate constipation of bowels, whe- 
ther it depends on spasm, or enteric inflamma- 
tion; or whether purely or deficient power, oF 
partial palsy of the muscular fibres of the in- 
testines. see 

In determining the diagnosis.of abdominal in- 
flammation, where both pain and tenderness 
on pressure exist, we should always endeavour 
to ascertain : 

Ist. Whether there be any pain oF tender- 
ness on pressure in the corresponding gt 
of the spinal column ; because, if there be, al 
though it may not absolutely decide whether 
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; tion be present or not, it is quite suf- | 
infanifo aceount for both the pain and tender- 
ness, Without assuming the existence of any 

’ tion. 

te Whether there be no spinal tenderness 

or pain, the soreness of the abdomen be super- 

gcial or deep-seated, which may be ascertain- 

eq with tolerable certainty in all cases by an 

examination directed to thatend, And whe- 

ther, if both superficial and deep-seated, as it 
ysually is, in peritoneal inflammation, gentle, 

steady pressure with the flat of the hand can 

be easier borne, than with the points of the 
fingers. In pain and sorenes from affection of 
the spinal nerves It commonly can be so borne, 
while in peritonitis every kind of pressure, and 

even the weight of the bed-clothes is very dis- 
tressing. 

3d, Whether the boundaries of the pain or 
soreness extend beyond what the suspected in- 
fammation could produce. ‘Thus, if inflam- 
mation of the liver be suspected, and we find 
the soreness extending to the spine of the ilium, 
or groin, or to the opposite side of the abdomen 
to which the liver does not extend, it is ob- 
vious, the soreness cannot be attributable to 
mere disease of thatorgan. Again, ifthe whole 
abdomen be tender to the touch in acase other- 
wise closely resembling peritonitis, and we find 
the tenderness is not confined to the abdomen, 
but extends over the hips and lower extremi- 
ties, it is obvious, we can attach no importance 
to the abdominal soreness as a sign of inflam- 
mation. 

Finally, it should be recollected that consti- 
pation may depend on mere loss of power in 
the intestinal nerves, as well as on the spasm, 
obstruction, or inflammation, as the treatment 
in each case must necessarily be modified or 
directed by the supposed cause of this symp- 
tom.—British and Foreign Med, Review, from 
Dublin Jiurnal. 





A Sketch of the character of James Hore, 
M. D., F. R.S., late one of the Physicians to 
S!. George’s Hospital, with brief preliminary 
notices of his Life.—James Hope, the ninth 
child of Thomas Hope, Esq., of Prestbury 
Hall, Cheshire, was born at Stockport on the 
23d of February, 1801. Very early indications 
of quickness and intelligence, of general activi- 
ly, and of a mild, gentle disposition, gave a 
pleasing promise of future excellence. 

Under an inefficient instructor, he was left, 
until nearly 11 years of age, to pursueina great 

egree his own inclinations in reading. His 
avidity for knowledge, however, led him to 
tara over his father’s books with intense inte- 
' Test, and to select for his perusal not only the 

Productions of fancy and amusement, but also 
works of solid instruction and even of high ge- 
nus, When about eight years old, Milton’s 

aradise Lost engaged his attention, as also 
Parke’s Chemical Catechism, on which he 


ed with chemistry as at once to commence a 
zealous experimentalist, and was not a little 


mortified, after many trials, to find himself un- 


able to make gunpowder for the supply of his 
sporting brothers. 

From the age of eleven to seventeen and a 
half, he made steady advances in his classical 
studies under able masters ; and having deter- 
mined, if possible, to be a first-class man at 
college, he did not relax his vigorous applica- 
tion until he had mastered the highest Greek 
authors. During this period he was also stor- 
ing his mind with general literature, and be- 
coming well acquainted with works of taste, 
Having a great desire to practise at the Eng- 
lish bar, when the period for his leaving school 
arrived he was much disappointed to find that 
bis father had neglected to secure him a place 
at Oxford, and was bent on his entering on 
mercantile pursuits, ‘This Dr, Hope positive- 
ly refused to do, and after a year’s delay a 
compromise was made, His father offered him 
the medical profession, and though he had a 
strong repugnance to it he consented on condi- 
tion that he should be permitted to practise in 
London. Whilst waiting for rooms, he resided 
at Oxford for a year and a half. His father, 
tired of this delay, insisted upon his com- 
mencing his medical education, and, being 
thwarted in his cherished wish of completing 
his stadies at Oxford, he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh. At that celebrated school of medicine 
he pursued a laborious and highly successful 
course of study during five years; graduating 
with much eclat, and during the latter portion 
of the time holding, with signal practical ad- 
vantage to himself and others, the offices of 
house-physician and house-surgeon at the Roy- 
al Infirmary. 

From Edinburgh he went to London, witha 
view more especially to perfect his acquaint- 
ance with practical surgery. After diligently 
spending six months at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, he passed the College of Surgeons, 
and then commenced the tour of Europe. At- 
tracted by some most favourable opportunities 
of cultivating auscultation and pathological sei- 
ence in Paris, he tarried in that capital an en- 
tire year, Thence he visited the principal 
cities and other interesting Jocalities of Switz- 
erland and Italy, and returned to England after 
an absence of two years. In December, 1828, 
Dr. Hope fixed himself as a physician in Low- 
er Seymour street, Portman square. 

In 1831 he married Anne, daughter of J, W. 
Fulton, Esq., of Upper Harley street, formerly 
of Caleutta. One child (a son) resulting from 
that happy union survives his lamented father. 
The same eventful year ‘was marked by his 
election as senior physician to the Marylebone 
Infirmary, which office he held three years, on- 
ly relinquishing it on his appomtmentas assist- 
ant physician at St. George’s Hospital. That 
labourious field of exertion proved overwhelm- 
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had there attended. 

In 1839, on the resignation of Dr, Chambers, 
he was chosen physician to that hospital ; but 
his exhausting duties in his former capacity 
had broken down the powers of his constitu- 
tion, Phthisis supervened, 
forty, and on the 13th of May last, this amiable 
and accomplished physician departed from our 
world. 
of the Royal Society. 
he received diplomas from several foreign so- 


cieties, and in 1840 the College of Physicians | 


elected him a fellow of their body. 
By his will he directed that a post-mortem 
examination should be made, and that the per- 
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and took notes of 15,000 out patients, which he } while his thorough acquaintance with the laws 


At the age of| 





In 1832 Dr. Hope was made a fellow | 
In the succeeding years | 





sons employed should be at liberty to make any | 


use of the morbid appearances they might think 
fit for the benefit of science, assigning as his 
reason that a physician should set a good ex- 
ample. The examination was accordingly 
made under the direction of Drs, Latham and 


Watson, who during his long illness had at- 
tended him with an unremitted attention, a. 
sympathy, and a kindness, honourable alike to | 


themselves and to their profession, 


character, as viewed in its intellectual, moral, 
and professional aspects. 

Dr. Hope’s intellectual qualities were of a 
high order. A quick perception, a ready and 
singularly retentive memory, clearness, vigour, 
and comprehensiveness of thought, were hap- 
pily associated with a sound and discriminat- 
ing judgment, great decision, and a modest in- 
dependence of mind, 

From an early period Dr. Hope evinced a 
power of giving close and continuous attention 
to any subject in which he was engaged. 
Hence the impressions made upon his mind 
were singularly clear, and his recollections pro- 
portionally vivid and accurate, 

Decision of mind was strikingly characteris- 
tic, especially as viewed in connection with 
that modest opinion of himself which accompa- 
nied him through life. 

The vigorous activity of Dr. Hope’s mind 
rendered occupation always agreeable. He 
loved information for its own sake, and searce- 
ly less for the ‘pleasure he found in its pur- 
suit: and, having proposed to himself a high 
standard of attainment, he was never satisfied 
with any degree of excellence short of that 
which he believed himself able to reach. 

Comprehensiveness was equally an attribute of 
Dr. Hope’s mind. With an aptitude for ob- 
serving the details of science he combined an 


mating their absolute and relative value, and 
cautiously deducing from them general princi- 
ples, 

He was also distinguished by logical acu- 
men, 
never descending to sophistry or equivocation, 
he readily detected any fallacy in argument; 


; 
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Being himself a fair and close reasoner, | 


kind. 
admirable facility in classifying his facts, esti- | 
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of evidence led him to require the 
plete proof of which the su 
was susceptible. 

Versatility, moreover, was happily associated 
in Dr. Hope’s mental constitution, with hie 
power of abstraction. Such was the elasticity 
of his mind that he could immediately rise, as 
with a bound, from the gravest to the aioe 
cheerful subject. During an extended clas. 
sical education, and while studying the high. 
est Greek authors, he was equally distincuish- 
ed on the play-ground as the champion of ath. 


; Most com- 
bject in question 


_letic games ; and subsequently, when zealous. 


ly devoting himself to professional studies, his 
natural talent for drawing was so happily cul. 
tivated in the short intervals of relaxation as to 
enable him to copy, amongst others, a small 
landscape of Vanderveld with a spirit and fide. 
lity worthy of an accomplished artist. This 
production of his pencil has a place in the 
valuable collection of the Lord President 
Hope. 


Having thus cursorily noticed the particular 
features of Dr. Hope’s intellectual character, it 


; : . is but right to advert to the singularly ha 
We proceed to give an outline of Dr. Hope’s | dates Bove 


proportion which subsisted between its several 
faculties, of which no one seemed to overpow- 
er or eclipse another. On the contrary, each 
appeared to sustain and invigorate the rest; 
and the harmonious working of the mind re- 
markably corresponded with the symmetrical 
arrangement of all its parts. Unity of design 
and consistency of action pervaded Dr. Hope’s 
proceedings. His plans were wisely conceived, 
and as judiciously matured. At the fitting sea- 
son they were carried into effect with determin- 
ed perseverance, however obstructed by diffi- 
culties or delayed by disappointments. Nor 
could he be induced to swerve from his fixed 
purpose by the lure of pecuniary advantage or 
the prospect of an ephemeral fame, 


In its moral aspect Dr. Hope’s character ap- 
pears to great advantage. 


The mild benignity of his countenance, 
blended as it was with an expression of acute 
intelligence, gave a true indication of the live- 
liness of his feelings, and the kindness of his 
heart. His benevolence indeed would have fre- 
quently led him into extremes, had he not, in 
the exercise of a wise self-discipline, accus- 
tomed his feelings to the due control of his judg: 
ment, 


That Dr. Hope was ambitious, cannot be de- 
nied; but his ambition was of the highest 
He was ambitious of excellence, and 
was far more anxious fo be good and great than 
to be thought so; and such was the noble ele- 
vation of his character that if undeserved dis- 
tinctions had been within his reach he would 
have rejected them with disdain, To rise by 
legitimate means was doubtless his desire, but 
to rise in appearance only, or by the depression 
of others, was as foreign to the generosity ol 
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bis mature as to his established principles of 
rectitude and honour. ot 

Simplicity, ingenuousness, and wasp 
ty were strikingly manifested in his spirit an 
demeanour. ’ 

In the early stages of his career he was ac- 
eestomed to view human nature in too favour- 
able alight, an error not unfrequently attach- 
ing to young persons of high moral worth; and 
even when, by painful experience, he gained a 
deeper insight into the selfishness, double- 
mindedness, and envy which, alas! too often 
jurk even under a fair and polished exterior, he 
still endeavoured to put the kindest construc- 
tion which truth would admit on human mo- 
tives and actions, ‘The tortuous policy of other 
men produced no change in him; his integrity 
sustained him. ‘The directness and stability 
of his principles never allowed him to turn 
aside from the plain path of honour, even to 
secure the most Important or favorite object.— 
He knew himself too well to imagine that any 
advantage unworthily obtained could yield him 
true or lasting satisfaction. 

Yet such was the kindness of his spirit, and 
so exquisitely keen his sense of fairness and 
justice, that the ungenerous treatment which he 
sometimes received even from those from wiiom 
he had deserved better things, pierced him to 
thequick, Yet under such trying circumstan- 
ces his magnanimity ever rose superior to all 
other considerations, and forbade him to retali- 
ate on the offending party. 

Dr. Hope was moreover strictly conscien- 
tious. An inflexible regard to truth and jus- 
tice pervaded his whole conduct. He consid- 
ered himself as constantly under the eye of 
Qmniscience, and as responsible for the right 
improvement of his time, talents, property, and 
influence. In short he was a Christian, in the 
highest sense of the term, not from education 
merely, but after full and deliberate investiga- 
ion. The momentous subject of religion de- 
manded, he was aware, his deepest attention. 
Accordingly, he brought to its examination the 
same concentration of effort, the same patient 
scrutiny, the same logical acuteness, the same 
determination to believe nothing without con- 
clusive evidence, which had proved availing in 
all his seientifie researches. ‘The result was 
a firm and abiding conviction of the Divine 
origin of Christianity, as revealed in the sacred 
tecords. Thus convinced, he unhesitatingly 
bowed to the authority of inspiration, and im- 
plicitly received its hol y doctrines as the foun- 
dation of his highest hopes, and its holy pre- 
cepts as the invariable rule of his conduct.— 
Or is it Superfluous to add, that his confidence 
In the religion of the Gospel remained unshak- 
€n to the last. Jt proved his highest solace in 
ailliction, and his support in death. 

_ the professional character of Dr. Hope strik- 

ney exemplified the practical influence of the 
uable qualities already specified. 

he profession of physic was not in the first 








instance his own choice. On the contrary, he 
had entertained a strong repugnance to it.. But 
having at length resolved to be a physician, he 
immediately brought all the energies of his 
mind to bear upon the one point, of thoroughly 
aualifying himself for an elevated position in 
the science and practice of medicine. His de- 
cision of character led him at once to impose 
proper limits on his favourite studies in general 
literature and the fine arts; in which, too, he 
had made considerable proficiency. He soon, 
however, had occasion to apply his skill asa 
draughtsman and colourist to the illustration of 
interesting subjects in pathology; and thus, by 
the skill and fidelity of his pencil, as well as 
by his close observation of disease, he not only 
contributed largely to the advancement of sci- 
ence, but also laid a deep and broad foundation 
for future eminence and usefulness. All the 
drawings iu his plates of morbid anatomy were 
executed by his own hand. 

Nature also seemed to have peculiarly quali- 
fied Dr. Hope for auscultation, His hearing, 
as well as his vision, was remarkably acute. 
With an exquisite ear for music he could dis- 
tinguish the slightest differences in sound, and 
could distinctly perceive sounds which were 
so faint as to be inaudible to most other per- 
sons, ‘This important faculty, aided by a long- 
continued habit of closely observing the general 
indications of disease, eventually raised him 
to the highest distinction as an ausculta- 
tor. 

With such endowments and such principles 
of action, it will be readily supposed that Dr, 
Hope’s career of academical studies must have 
given a high promise of professional excel- 
lence; and such was the fact. ‘The same stu- 
dious habits were uniformly continued during 
the whole period of actual practice. He was 
constantly accumulating facts and educing 
principles, On settling in London, having 
only one private acquaintance, his professional 
efforts for a few years were attended with 
scarcely any pecuniary advantage ; yet was he 
never disheartened, but persevered with cheer- 
ful alacrity and untiring diligence in adding to 
his stores of practical information; investiga- 
ting doubtful points; submitting theories to the 
test of rigid induction; and more especially, 
proceeding steadily with his two great works on 
the Diseases of the Heart, and on Morbid Anato- 
my. When the first of these was published, 
about nine years since, the whole profession 
united in commendation of its excellence ; and, 
in the enlarged and improved form in which 
the author was fortunately enabled to reproduce 
it, in a third edition,two years before his death, 
it is now universally acknowledged to be the 
best book on the subjectin any language. Dr, 
Hope became at once a high authority in that 
class of maladies. His brethren and the pub- 
lic flocked to him; and had he not prematurely 
broken down under the pressure of excessive 
labour, an ample fortune and the highest pro- 
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fessional elevation, would in all probability 
have been his reward, 

Dr. Hope’s demeanor in the sick chamber 
was peculiarly appropriate, A kind, attentive 
interest, combined with a calm, will-sustained 
investigation of the case, secured his patient’s 
confidence and regard. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Hope was highly prized. 
A familiar acquaintance with his subject, and 
an evident desire to impart to his pupils, in the 
clearest and most impressive manner, the ex- 
tensive information he possessed, were advan- 
tageously associated with a grateful fluency of 
diction, and considerable power of lively illus- 
tration. A high-toned morality, and an almost 
affectionate interest in the welfare of his class, 
inspired and obtained their high respect and 
attachment. 

It is most gratifying to record that the cele- 
brity thus acquired was borne with perfect 
equanimity. Dr. Hope continued the same 
modest, ingenuous, benevolent character as he 
had ever been. Noassumption of consequence, 
no harshness of manner, no unkindness to ju- 
nior practitioners or to the sick, whether rich 
or poor, ever derogated from his well-earned 
fame. 

Dr. Hope’s career was indeed a short one. 
At the age of forty, in the very zenith of pros- 
perity, in the midst of honours and usefulness, 
witha rapidly increasing fortune, and in the 
full enjoyment of domestic happiness, he was 
called to resign them all. But futurity was 
not a blank to him; he had a hope full of im- 
mortality. 

Our limits have necessarily excluded almost 
every kind of proof and illustration. Both, 
however, may be expected from the rich and 
ample materials which are already in a course 
of preparation for a more extended memoir,— 
Ibid, 





Establishment of Hospitals in China.—-In 
an early number of this Journal, we no- 
ticed the establishment of Medical Missions 
in China; and we are much gratified to 
learn that they have been most successful in 
their double capacity of providing for the tem- 
poral and spiritual wants of the singular peo- 
ple on the borders of whose vast country they 
are planted. One of the most zealous and en- 
lightened of these excellent missionaries, the 
Rev. Peter Parker, M. D., of the U. States, 
is now in England for the purpose of raising 
‘*a permanent fund for the support of the 
‘Medical Missionary Society in China,’ for 
the maintenance of the hospitals already estab- 
lished, and for the founding of others at every 
accessible and eligible part of China.”? The 
efforts to benefit the Chinese in this way in 
modern times are, we are told, briefly these: 
Alexander Pierson, Esq., surgeon to the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, introduced suc- 
cessfully the art of vaccination in 1805; this 


Dr, Livingston and Rev. Dr. Morrison open d 
an infirmary for the poor Chinese at Mae F 
1820, which was sustained for some thet s 
alleviated much suffering. In 1997 T 7 
Colledge, Esq., surgeon to the Meness = 
Kast India Company, opened his Eye infin . 
ry at Macao, and, during the three years of its 
continuance, afforded relief to no less th: : 
4000 patients, among whom were persone in 
different ranks, and from various parts of the 
empire, from whom he received many and “4 
quivocal tokens of gratitude. The Ophthalmi ; 
Hospital at Canton was opened by the Rev, 
P. Parker, M. D., October 1835, and the Geno. 
ral Hospital at Macao, in July 1838, Up to 
the 17th June, 1840, these institutions had re. 
ceived upwards of 8000 patients, embracins 
every variety of disease. It was after long ef. 
fort that a place was found for an hospital ; 
and when at length a suitable building ey 
rented, and previous notice had been given, the 
first day no patients ventured to come; the ge- 
cond, a solitary female affected with glaucoma 
came; the third day, half a dozen; and soon 
they came. in crowds. Since then patients 
from all parts of the empire have availed them- 
selves of the benefits of the hospital; persons 
of all ranks, military, naval, and civil officers, 
the Nanhehéer, or district magistrate, the cus- 
tom-house officer, salt inspectors, provincial 
judges, provincial treasurer, a Tartar general, 
governors of provinces, Commissioner Lin 
himself, and even a member of the imperial 
family. 

The following extract from the same pam- 
phlet which has supplied us with the above in- 
formation respecting hospitals in China,* and 
which we recommend to the notice of our read- 
ers, points out, in a few words, the nature of 
the noble cause in which this gentleman is en- 
gaged, and which cannot fail to commend itself 
to every philanthropist, 

‘* That the union of the art of healing with 
that of teaching, in the missionary of modern 
times, is as important as in the early ages of 
Christianity, is no longer doubtful. The ex- 
periment has been made, and succeeds. Heal- 
ing by miraculous agency was employed atthe 
commencement of the Christian era, chiefly as 
other preternatural powers were to establish 
the divinity of Christianity. A still further 
object was to exhibit the beneficial spirit of the 
gospel. The age of miracles and the occasion 
for them ceased together; but the spirit of the 
gospel is the same in every age. Healing the 
sick, opening the eyes of the blind, and the 
ears of the deaf, and causing the tongue ot the 
dumb to speak, and the lame to walk, by na 
tural and scientific means, is not less calcula- 
ted, in the nature of things, to conciliate favour, 
and to demonstrate the disinterestec and be 
nevolent genius of Christianity now, than !\ 
* “Statements respecting Hospitals in China,” 
by the Rev. Peter Parker, M. D.—London, 1841. 











has since extended widely through the empire. 
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was eighteen centuries ago. ‘Though the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery among western 
nations is founded upon science, yet, to an un- 
civilized and superstitious nation, it has much of 
the appearance of a superhuman power, which 
may lawfully subserve a good end, if the truth 
of the case be distinctly Stated, and their cre- 
dulity be not imposed upon. The gratuitous 
practice of medicine and surgery, founding 
hospitals and infirmaries, Confer a direct and 
great good upon suffering humanity, This 
species of charity 1s peculiarly needed in Chi- 
na. ‘To sustain the hospitals already establish- 
ed in the empire, and to multiply them as the 
way is prepared, and in them to train up Chi- 
nese youth, to extend the blessings beyond the 
limits to which the policy of the government 
restricts foreigners, and to give a correct and 
scientific practice of medicine and surgery to 
an empire which exceeds in territory and pop- 
ulation any other nation, is of itself a grand 
enterprise, ‘The undertaking so great, is also 

aciicuble. Had the object no claims beyond 
those already alluded to, it would be deemed 
sufficient in respect to any christianised coun- 
try; but in relation to China, they are the sub- 
ordinate claims, compared with still higher 
ones, to which they conduct. In exhibiting 
the utility and importance of this object, let it 
not be supposed that any other is displaced. 
It is not to be lost sight of for a moment, that 
Divine truth is the great agent through which 
our ultimate aim is to be gained. While by 
the needle of the oculist the light may be pour- 
ed upon the eye long dark, by the surgeon’s 
knife the useless limb amputated, and by the 
physician’s skill even the malignant disease 
may be cured, nothing short of a higher power 
can, in a moral sense, remove the film from the 
eye, clarify the spiritual vision, and heal the 
malady of sin. At present, however, it is but 
toalimited degree that the higher means can 


beemployed; but to exhibit the spirit and the | 


fruits of the gospel, Providence has remarka- 
bly opened the way; and it is fondly hoped 
that at no distant day, the Chinese will regard 
these benevolent offices as such, and permit us 
to publish and enforce the precepts of Chris- 
lianity, After several years’ experience and 
residence in China, the firm belief is expressed 
thatin the present state of the Chinese, who 


are prejudiced against foreigners, as avaricious | 


and barbarous, and possessed of no redeeming 

qualities, there is no method so directly adapt- 
a to remove false impressions, and to con- 

vince them of the true character of Christian 

men and the Christian religion, as by the plan 

adopted by the Medical Missionary Society in 
hina,” 

We earnestly commend the sacred cause in 
which Dr..Parker and his brethren are engaged 
to the attention of all whose position and means 
enable them to promote it. 


the richer fruits of their heroic labours, we look 
forward, With confidence, to great benefits 
65 
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which medicine may expect from them, in the 
observation of new forms of disease, and in the 
discovery of new therapeutic means in the na- 
tural productions of this vast and unknown 
country, and amid the mountains of pharma- 
cueti¢ rubbish which have been accumulating 
in their traditionary and written records, from 
periods anterior to all occidental history. We 
shall even hope for no inconsiderable addition 
to our stock of oriental medicine, from the 
work which Dr, Parker is now preparing for 
the press, founded on his observations and prac- 
tice in China.—Jbid. 


On the Anastomoses of Nerves. By A. W. 
VoLtkMANN.—Under this name the author in- 
cludes those cases in which the branch of one 
nerve is connected with the trunk of another, 
and passes in the latter, not downwards but 
upwards, and towards the nervous centre; an 
arrangement similar to that of the terminal 
loops, but occurring in these cases, not in iso- 
lated fibres, but in whole branches. 

One loop of this kind exists frequently, if 
not regularly, between the fourth pair of nerves 
and the first division of the fifth in the calf. 
Looking at it with the naked eye, in one case 
the loop appeared to consist of a single fila- 
ment; but, on examining it with the micro- 
scope, five branches were found to arise from 
it, of which four received their fibres from the 
fourth, and only one from the fifth. This last 
was fully ten times smaller than that part of 
the loop which was connected with the central 
portion of the fifth. If, therefore, this portion 
were considered as coming from the fifth, there 
would be only one-tenth of the fibres going to 
the periphery, while nine-tenths must have 
been passing to the brain within the sheath of 





Independently of 


the fourth nerve. For, since the fourth above 
the loop gave off no branches, there was no 
opportunity for these fibres to turn round out 
'of it again, and pass to the periphery. The 
character of the loop here assumed can there- 
fore be doubted only by supposing that the por- 
tion which seemed to come from the fifth, was 
‘really a branch passing into it; in which case 
‘it must have consisted of fibres of the fourth 
passing centripetally in the fifth. Such fibres 
might thus pass to the Gesserian ganglion, and 
thence go peripherally in some other branch of 
the fifth pair. 

A second loop of the same kind appears to 
exist pretty generally in mammalia, between 
the second or third cervical nerve and the ac- 
cessory. ‘The author has found it in men, 
horses, dogs, calves, and cats. In the calf, the 
anterior branch of the second cervical gives 
off a considerable branch, which goes to the 
deep main branch of the accessorius. One 
portion of its fibres passes within the acces- 
sorius, towards the periphery; the other por- 
tion, centripetally. Above their union, branch- 
es are given off from the accessorius, so that 
there is an opportunity for the centripetal fibres 
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just mentioned to pass out of it again, and pro- 
ceed centrifugally; but the microscope shows 
that they do not do this. Or, again, as the vagus 
and the accessorius are connected at the gan- 
glion on the former, the fibres in question might 
go into the vagus, and then proceed peripheral- 
ly in it; but, in the first place, the author once 
found the loop where it was evident that the 
vagus and accessorius only lay close by each 
other, without mixing fibres; and, in the se- 
cond place, he was fortunate enough on one 
occasion to trace a faciculus ef fibres from the 
loop of the cervical completely into the root of 
the accessorius without a break. With the 
microscope and compressorium, he convinced 
himself that the fibres thus actually passed 
through the accessorius into the brain. Unless, 
dikes: it were admitted thatthe anastomosis 
between the accessorius and the second cervi- 
eal connects two portions of the central organ, 
there remains only the hypothesis, that the 
fibres of this loop belonged to the accessorius, 
and they ran at first centrally in the cervical 
nerves, but at one of its branches turned round, 
and proceeded centrifugally. Butexperiments 
proved (as will be shown) that at least a por- 
tion of the fibres were sensitive, and came from 
the spinal cord. 

A third and similar loop is found between 
the cervical nerves and the descending branches 
of the hypoglossal. In man, as well as in 
dogs, rabbits, sheep, lynxes, calves, and cats, 
connecting branches of the cervical nerves pass 
into the descendens noni, and in it some of 
their fibres proceed peripherally, but a larger 

ortion of them go towards the nervous centre. 
These last fibres pass on to the tongue,* and 
it is remarkable that what is called the descen- 
deas noni appears to contain only a few fibres 
from the ninth nerve. Excluding those fibres 
in the descendens noni, which, as they go to 
the tongue, cannot be supposed to come from 
the ninth, there is the highest probability that 
many of the fibres which certainly do come from 
the ninth instead of remaining in the descend- 
ing branch, go through a branch of the upper- 
most cervical nerves to the spinal cord. 

The author believes that he has obtained a 
proof of this by dissection of the nerves in 
the sheep. In it the descendens noni, where it 
comes off, forms a plexus of numerous fibres, 
which, if it be carefully cleaned, and placed on 
a glass plate beneath the microscope, permits 
all its fibres to be closely traced. It is plain 
that, in this case, far more fibres pass to the 
descendens noni from the trunk of the ninth 
than it contains below the part where it is con- 
nected with the cervical nerves; and it thence 
follows, that a part of the fibres which pass 
from the ninth into its descending branch, do 
not remain in it, but go through the cervical to 





* See paragraph 43, in the paper “On the Mo- 
tor Influences of the Cerebral and Cervical 
Nerves.” 








the cord ; and this is the more probable, 7 


cause these fibres could not again pass out of 
the cervical nerves to go peripherally, except 
at a very acute angle; and there are no ian 
of such an arrangement, 7 

A fourth anastomosis exists between the go. 
cond and third cervical nerves of the cat. The 
third, immediately at the origin of the anterior 
branch, gives off a large branch which first 
forms the loop already mentioned with the ac. 
cessorius, but then passes completely into the 
second cervical nerve, in which a considerable 
portion of its fibres run backwards to the ner. 
vous centre. Between the first and second cer. 
vical nerves of the cat, there is also a constant 
communication, which, however, when close] 
examined, has rather the appearance of a 
plexus. 

From what has been said, it results that there 
are nervous loops in which the fibres are placed 
together, but from which they do not go to be 
distributed in one organ. Suchan arrangement 
must certainly be considered strange ; but its 
strangeness is of the less weight against its re. 
ality, from its being exactly analogous to the 
terminal loops. ‘The union of adjacent fibres 
(such as occurs in the terminal loops) is in no 
respect more intelligible than that of the fibres 
of distinct nerves; and, indeed, experiments on 
these larger loops may serve to illustrate the 
infinitely more delicate terminal loops, to which 
experimental investigation is inapplicable, 
Such experiments were therefore performed, 
and their results follow: 

The skin was divided behind aid below the 
transverse process of the atlas of a live calf, 
and the anterior branch of the second cervical 
nerve was exposed. It had already divided 
into two branches, of which one was directed 
backwards and downwards, the other forwards 
and downwards. ‘The latter contained in a 
looser cellular sheath the finer branch, which 
lower down became free, and was connected 
with the accessorius, Around this anterior 
branch, an inch and a quarter below its exit 
from the vertebral column, a ligature was tied, 
producing to all appearance at the instant acute 
pain. A second ligature was then applied be- 
low the former, and therefore nearer to the ac- 
cessorius. This second ligature was at first 
tied only gently, but the animal gave out ma- 
nifest signs of pain. After a short pause, the 
knot was pulled quite tight, and again there 
was distinct evidence of pain, though the anl- 
mal seemed to suffer less than when the first 
ligature, which was nearer to the origin of the 
cervical nerves, was applied. 

The anastomosis between the cervical and 
the accessorius was exposed in a calf, and was 
found to consist of two separate filaments. On 
tying the first pain was produced, but asecon 
ligature tied on it nearer to the accessorlus €X 
cited no appearance of pain, Three ligatures 
were then placed one close behind another on 
the seeond branch. ‘The first, which was pu! 
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in the middle of the branch, gave severe pain ; 
the effect of the third, which was applied close 
to the union with the accessorius, was doubt. 
ful, the animal only drew back as ifhurt. Sup- 


ing pain was produced, it must have been 


excited through branches of the accessorius, 
some of which other subsequent experiments 
proved to contain sensitive fibres, 


The loop between the cervical and accessory 
nerves was exposed in a calf, and with short 
pauses after each application was tied three 
times. ‘The first ligature excited pain, so did 
the second, which was placed nearer the spinal 
cord; but so did not the third, which was ap- 
plied nearer to the accessorius than the first 
was. A fourth ligature was applied on the ac- 
cessorius itself, and gave distinct pain, 


The accessorius was exposed ina calf near 
its exit from the skull, and tied above its con- 
pexion with the second cervical nerve. The 
animal struggled and bleated during the draw- 
ing of the knot; after a pause the nerve was di- 
vided above the ligature, but there was no sign 
of pain. Then the divided nerve was repeat- 
edly irritated at its peripheral end, and dis- 
tinct indications of suffering were noticed every 
time. 

Neglecting the very slight anomalies that 
were observed, and which may fairly be refer- 
red to the difficulty and tediousness of the ope- 
rations, these experiments appear clearly to es- 
tablish, Ist, that the anastomosis connecting 

__the accessorius with the second cervical nerve 
is sensitive ; 2d, that the course of conduction 
of the nervous influence is twofold, stimuli pro- 
ducing sensation by acting towards the brain 
as well as towards the spinal cord; 3d, the 
sensitive fibres in the loop that belong to 
the spinal cord are considerably predomi- 
nant, 


The anastomosis between the second and 
third cervical nerves in a cat was exposed, A 
ligature tied in the middle of the loop excited 
the severest pain. A second ligature applied 
close to the part where the loop seemed tocome 
out from the second cervical nerve produced no 
reaction. A third placed close to the third 
herve gave acute pain. ‘The same experiment 
was repeated with the same result ia another 
cat. Ina third the loop was divided close to 
the second nerve, and on irritating the portion 
of it nearest to the third nerve, there were some 
Some signs of pain, but the animal was too 
much exhausted to draw any strict deductions 
from its appearance of suffering. 


(Other experiments were tried with the other 
anastomoses, but the author confesses that the 
difficulties of tracing such minute fibres as 
compose these nerves in the living subject, 
Were too great to permit his attaining any defi- 
nite result. He then enters upon a theoretical] 
consideration of the intentions served by these 
anastomoses; but into this, as his hypothesis 
Seems very far less valuable than his facts, it 


does not appear necessary to follow him.}— 
Ibid., from Miiller’s Archiv, 1840. Heft v. 
p. 510. 


On the motor infiuences of the cerebraland cervicul 
Nerves. By A, W.VoLtKkMann, —In experiments 
onthe motor infiuences of the cerebral nerves,it is 
necessary to irritate their roots within the 
skull, because connexions take place between 
their branches soon after their exit from it, and 
sometimes even within its cavity. For this 
purpose the author adopted the plan of making 
longitudinal sections of the heads of fresh-slain 
animals, and irritating the nerves within the 
skull, either mechanically, or with the wires of 
a galvanic battery of which he could regulate 
the force. [We need not detail the cautions 
adopted to shut out all sources of error; the re- 
putation which Vclkmann has already earned 
in this branch of physiology is the best guaran- 
tee of the correctness of his experiments, and 
of the care with which he would draw results 
from them. } 

1, Of the oculo-motor or third pair of nerves. 
1. Ina fresh-slain calf, the orbit was broken 
into and the muscles of the eyeexposed. On 
irritating the root of the third nerve within the 
skull, contractions ensued in the levator palpe- 
bre, rectus superior, rectus internus, rectus ex- 
ternus, obliquus inferior, obliquus superior, and 
retractor bulbi.* Repeated experiments on se- 
veral calves, a cat and a sheep, always gave the 
same results. In the sheep the experiment was 
performed so as to remove all suspicion that the 
motions of the obliquus superior and rectus ex- 
ternus were secondary. ‘The orbit was broken 
into, and the eyeball with all its muscles, ex- 
cept these two, removed; but the irritation of 
the oculo-motor nerve still excited contractions 
in them both, though in the obliquus superior 
much more violently than in the rectus exter- 
nus. 

2. A dog’s skull was sawn through longitu- 
dinally, the orbit broken into, and all the recti 
museles cut away directly after death. On ir- 
ritating the third nerve, the direction of the pu- 
pil was not in the least altered ; the eye did not 
move upwards, but it turned round on its axis 
just like a wheel on its axle-tree. ‘The upper 
portion of the sclerotica described a small por- 
tion of a circular are, and approached the outer 
angle of the eyelids. ‘This experiment was re- 
peated with a slight modification in another 
eye. The lower eyelid, and a portion of the 
lower margin of the orbit, were removed from a 
fresh-slain dog, the exposed obliquus inferior 
was irritated, and the result was the same; the 
rotation was like that of a wheel, and as regu- 
lar as if the visual axis Were so fixed as to pre- 
vent any other movement of the eye except this 





*« My assistant has traced the branches of the 
third nerve to these Jast two muscles, The third in 








the calf gives a branch to the fourth nerve.”’ 
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of rotation. ‘he experiment was repeated and 
confirmed in the calf. 

3. The healthy eye of alive calf was observ- 
ed, and Bell’s idea that at every wincing the 
pupil suddenly moves upwards and inwards, 
was found as little confirmed here as it is by 
examining the eyes of the rabbit, horse, and 
cat. A rotatory motion, however, was often no- 
ticed; the elliptical iris, with its long diame- 
ter, going almost transversely across the eye, 
moved round the pupil like the beam of a ba- 
lance round its pivot, so that the posterior (ex- 
ternal) end of the ellipse was considerably de- 
pressed, and the anterior as much elevated. The 
obliquus inferior was now exposed and divided, 
and the balance-like motion of the iris was no 
longer perceptible. When the conjunctiva was 
irritated, there was often no motion of the eye- 
ball ; sometimes, however, there was a sudden 
retraction of it, and sometimes a twitching of it 
upwards. 

If. Fourth pair. 4, In a fresh-slain calf 
prepared as before, the fourth nerve was irri- 
tated within the skull. The eye turned round 
on its axis, and the balance-movement of the 
iris was manifest, but its direction was the re- 
verse of that in exp. 3, the anterior part being 
depressed and the posterior raised. ‘The pu- 

il was not directed outwards and downwards, 
In the cat the same phenomena occurred, but 
in a less degree, 

5. The orbit of a fresh-slain animal was 
broken into, and the fourth nerve galvanized. 
The exposed obliquus superior contracted, but 
it did so in like manner when the third nerve 
was irritated (exp. 1.) Endeavours to make 
other muscles move through the medium of the 
fourth nerve were uniformly unsuccessful, 

Ill. Sixth pair, 6. On irritating this nerve 
after similar preparation of the head and orbit, 
violent contractions ensued in the exposed rec- 
tus externus, drawing the eye outwards, and 
producing various other twitchings. After re- 
moving this muscle, and irritating the sixth 
nerve, there ensued twitching movements of 
the eyeball, and the pupil was drawn into va- 
rious directions. After removing all the other 
muscles, the retractor bulbi was found acting 
as often as the nerve was irritated ; and accord- 
ing as one or other of its fasciculi contracted, 
the pupil was drawn into this or that direction. 
In no experiment could the inferior oblique be 
excited through the sixth nerve. 

7. In another similar case irritating the sixth 
nerve excited irregular motions in different di- 
rections, and especially a turning of the pupil 
outwards; and every time the nerve was irri- 
tated, the third eyelid was moved from the in- 
ner towards the outer angle of the eye. 

IV. Fifth pair.* 10. In a fresh-slain calf, 


eS — 


* For convenience of reference, the numbers of 
the paragraphs are marked as in the original paper; 
a considerable portion on the action of the muscles 
of the nerve is here omitted, but is printed in a 
separate extract. 
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the smaller root, of this nerve was galvanized 
and violent motions of the jaws ensued, The 
same result was obtained in other animals,— 
When the great root of this nerve, or the root 
of any other ofthe cerebral nerves was irritated 
no motions of the jaw took place. The mus. 
cles of the lower jaw of a calf were exposed 
and irritation of the small portion of the fifth 
nerve was then seen to produce contractions jn 
the mylohyoideus, anterior portion of the qj. 
gastricus, temporal, masseter, and_ internal 
pterygoid. ‘The external pterygoid could never 
be exposed while the irritability lasted, Qp 
irritating the small portion of the fifth, neither 
the buccinator nor the soft palate was ever 
moved; the author believes, therefore, that 
though Bell, on anatomical grounds, attributed 
to this nerve the motions of the buccinator 
muscle, and Valentin on similar evidence those 
of the soft palate, its motor influence is really 
limited to the muscles enumerated above, 

V. Seventh pair, or facial, 11. In calves, 
dogs, sheep, and goats, the root of the facial 
being exposed and galvanized, distinct contrac. 
tions occurred in the following muscles; fron- 
talis, buccinator, orbicular palpebre, orbicula- 
ris oris, part of a muscle moving the nose, and 
of another moving the angle of the mouth, the 
attrahens, retrahens, and attollens auris, the 
posterior belly of the digastricus, the stylo-hy- 
oideus and platysma. 

12, The author could never succeed in ex- 
posing the muscles of the tympanum so as to 
see them act, but in his attempts he several 
times found irritation of the chorda tympani 
produce contractions of the buccinator. _ 

13. On irritating the portio intermedia Wris- 
bergi, twitchings ensued in all the muscles of 
the face and ear, in the same manner as if the 
great portion of the facial had been irritated. 

14. In a great number of experiments, Irri- 
tation of the facial never produced motions of 
the tongue, 15. Neither is the soft palate ever 
moved by the influence of the facial, either 
in sneezing, as Bidder supposed, or in swal- 
lowing, as Valentin held. In the cases In 
which such motions seem to occur, the move- 
ments of the palate are only secondary to those 
of the tongue. The facial governs the digas- 
tricus and stylo-hyoideus ; and when these are 
divided, or their action has ceased, the motions 
of the soft palate are no longer discernible, nor 
can they ever be excited, though all the mus- 
cles of the face and ears are thrown Into active 
contractions. It is therefore manifest that the 
branch of the facial, which, under the name of 
superior vidian, passes to the sphino-palatino 
ganglion, does not convey any motor fila- 
ments to the so/t palate. 

VI. Glosso-pharyngeal, 16. This nerve arises 
in the calf, cat, and man, by two distinct roots, 
each of which may be separated into two fas- 
ciculi. On the larger root (and often within 
the skull) lies the Ehrenritter ganglion. But 
this does not seem to be really distinct from 
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the petrous ganglion ; for often only one gan- 

lion can be found, and when there appear to 
. two, they are always connected by a tract 
of naliovic substance. ‘The separation of 
the {wo is therefore accidental ; and however 
varied their apparent arrangement, It may be 
stated as a general rule, that all the fibres of 
the glosso-pharyngeal nerve pass through gan- 
lionie matter. It is impossible therefore to 
compare the two roots of this nerve with those 
of the spinal nerves, or the Ehrenritter gangli- 
on with the ganglia of the spinal sensitive 
roots, 

17, After numerous unsuccessful attempts 
to produce motion by irritating this nerve, the 
author met with a case in which its two roots 
were separated, not only from the vagus, but 
from each other by dura mater. Irritation of 
the larger of these roots produced no effect, but 
that of che smaller (which in the previous ex- 
eriments had been overlooked ) excited violent 
motions in the pharynx. On exposing the lat- 
ter it appeared that the middle constrictor and 
the stvlo-pharyngeus were acting. ‘T’his re- 
sult was confirmed on two calves and two cats, 
so as fairly to establish, Ist, that the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves govern only these muscles; 
2d, that no other nerve has any influence on 
them; and 3d, that only the small root of the 
nerve is endowed with motor power. In the 
experiments of Valentina and John Reid, who 
could find no direct motion produced by irri- 
tating the glosso-pharyngeal, its smaller root 
must have been overlooked, as it was by the 
author in his first experiments. 

Vil. Nervus vagus. 18. In the dog and 
sheep a part of the roots of the vagus pass by 
the ganglion, and are connected with it only 
by cellular tissue; but in the calf this is not the 
ease; several fibres seem indeed to go behind 
the ganglion, but on these there are minute ir- 
regularities, which when examined with the 
inieroscope are found to be true ganglionic 
matter, All the fibres in the calf therefore pass 
through ganglionic matter; a fact which is of 
some importance in relation to the following 
experiments, and to the physiology of ganglia 
and gangliated nerves. 

19, A fresh calf’s head was separated from 
the trank and sawn longitudinally, so that the 
soft palate and apper part of the pharynx could 
be seen. The medulla oblongata was then 
drawn aside, and the roots of the nervus acces- 
Sorlus were carefully divided with scissors.— 
No motions took place. ‘The roots of the va- 
BUS were then cut, separately and singly from 
ehind forwards; and at almost every section 
Motion took place, either in the soft palate, or 
In the upper part of the pharynx, or in both at 
once, The experiment was repeated with 
every caution on five animals, and always 
gave the same results, 
bi A calf’s head was sawn longitudinally, 

Several roots, supposed to belong to the va- 
Bus being irritated, motions were produced in 
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the pharynx and soft palate. Around each root 
a silk thread was tied, and when the experi- 
ment was finished they were all traced to their 
origins, Ly far the greater part belonged to 
the vagus; one pair only came from the glos- 
so-pharyngeus; but as experiment 17 shows 
that the latter nerve can excite motion in 
neither the upper part of the pharynx nor in 
the soft palate, it follows that the motions that 
were seen in this case must have depended on 
the vagus, 

21. In another calf’s head similarly pre- 
pared, the accessorius and glosso-pharyngeus 
were carefully removed as far as the foramen 
lacerum. ‘The roots of the vagus were then 
galvanized, and motions took place in the su- 
perior and inferior constrictors of the pharynx, 
and in the crico-thyroideus, and in all the mus- 
cles of the soft palate. Subsequent dissection 
showed, that this experiment had been correct- 
ly performed. 

22. Heads of calves, sheep, goats, cats, and 
dogs, were prepared directly after death, soas 
to expose the muscles of the larynx, pharynx, 
and soft palate. ‘The roots of the vagus were 
then galvanized, and independent contractions 
ensued in the levator palati, azygos uvule, 
constrictor superior, c. inferior (but never in 
the c. medius,) pharyngo-palatinus, and crico- 
thyroideus. 

23. Different calves, sheep, goats, dogs, and 
cats were killed, by opening the carotids or 
abdominal aorta, and the descending branches 
of the vagus were exposed. Its roots were 
then irritated within the skull, and the most 
violent motions of the cesophagus instantly en- 
sued, extending through its whole length, and 
exactly resembling those of voluntary mus- 
cles. The stomach never moved except at its 
cardiac portion by the communication of the 
movements of the esophagus, 

24. ‘The Jarynx viewed from the spine dur- 
ing these experiments often presented mani- 
fest motion, but more rarely an alteration in 
the dimensions of the glottis, than a twitching 
of the prominent parts of the arytenoid carti- 
lages. When the muscles were exposed the 
crico-arytenoideus posterius and lateralis were 
seen to move in the cat and calf, and the latter 
only in the dog ; but the results of these expe- 
riments were often confused by the nerves be- 
ing divided in the process of exposing the 
muscles; and it was probably on this account 
that the arytenoid muscles did not contract on 
irritating either the vagus or the accessorius, 

25. After a cat had been killed by a stab in 
the heart, the vagi were divided below the su- 
perior laryngeal, and the glottis were exposed. 
Irritation of the superior laryngeal did not 
move the glottis, but on irritating the lower 
part of the nerve the glottis was widened, and 
sometimes the vocal ligaments were stretched, 
On irritating the superior laryngeal the ex- 
posed muscles that contracted were the com 
strictor faucium superior, the crico-thyroideus, 
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and (in dogs and calves,) the thyro-hyoideus. 
On irritating the lower part of the vagus, the 
muscles that contracted were the crico-aryte- 
noideus posticus and lateralis, 

26. In two young dogs the cerebrum and 
cerebellum were removed; the glottis being 
exposed, it opened and shut with every effort 


of respiration. In one, the superior laryngeal | 


nerves were divided, aud the motions of the 
glottis were not in the least affected. in conse- 
quence. In the other the vagi were divided, 
so as to destroy the influence of the recurrent, 
and the glottis remained permanently closed. 
The same result followed the division of the 
vagus within the skull in young dogs; but it 
is probable that this closure of the glottis is the 
consequence, not of any muscular contraction, 
but of the pressure of the atmosphere, which, 
when the muscles are paralyzed, forces the 
edges of the glottis together at every inspira- 
tion. 

28. In different animals killed by bleeding, 
the chest and abdomen were opened, and the 
roots of the vagus galvanized, but no motion 
was seen in either stomach, intestines, heart, 
or trachea; or, at least, the increase of the pe- 
ristaltic motions of the first was not more than 
would result from the contact of the air, or 
from the communication of the movements of 
the esophagus, 

29. No one of the muscles just mentioned as 
being influenced by the vagus could be made 
to contract through any other nerve. Inexpe- 
riments on nearly 100 animals, there were but 
two which seemed to indicate that the influ- 
ence ascribed to the vagus belonged to other 
nerves ; in one cat irritation of the accessorius 
—excited-tmotion-ofthe-soft-palate, and in one 
ealf that of the glosso-pharyngeus excited con- 
tractions of the crico-thyroideus, but it is quite 
possible that these anomalies were the results 
of error in the experiments. 

VIII, Nervus accessorius. 30.-When this 
nerve was galvanized within the skull in cats, 
dogs, goats, calves, and rabbits, violent mo- 
tions ensued in the neck and shoulder, and 
when the skin was removed the mascles con- 
tractiny were seen tobe the whole of the ster- 
no-cleido-mastoid and the trapezius; no motion 
was ever-seet-in the soft palate, (exceptin the 
one cat in No, 29,) the pharynx or the larynx, 
but they were acted on as soon as the vagus 
was Irritated. : sl eee 

31. The heart was exposed inarabbit killed 
by hemorrhage ; its contractions were but few 
and distant, and they did not in any degree 
correspond with the repeated irritation of the 
accessorius within the skull, 

All these results occurred uniformly in a 
great number of experiments ; the muscles of 
the larynx, pharynx, and soft palate, &c. were 
always moved when the vagus, but never when 
the accessorius was irritated; the excitement 
of the latter produced motions only in the tra- 
pezius and sterno-mastoid. Now since it is 








CR ae 
not at all probable, that in irritatin 


sorius Certain roots belonging to it were qi. 
ways missed, and that in irritating the vaoy 
these same fibres were always included i 
ean, Volkmann thinks, be no doubt that the = 
tor functions he has ascribed to the vagus do 
really belong to it, and not to the access 
and that the latter has no influence on t 
tions of the palate, fauces, and glottis, 

IX. Hypogilossal Nerve, 34. This nerve ql. 
ways arises in several bundles of roots tha 
pass through separate holes in the dura mater: 
and a ganglion being usually seated on one of 
them, has given rise to the general Opinion 
that thisis-a nerve of mixed function. The 
ramus descendens has always been considered 
a branch of this nerve, butif the mode in which 
they are connected be examined, it will be 
found that all the fibres of the former do no, 
pass centripetally into the trunk of the hypo 
glossal, but that some go on through it centri. 
fugally, and therefore cannot be said to come 
from it. This is the case in man, calves, 
sheep, rabbits, and cats. In the horse, the an- 
thor once saw that what is commonly called 
the descendens noni was really a ramus ascen- 
dens, receiving no fibres from the bypoglossal, 
but conveying all the fibres it contained to it, 
These fibres came from the two upper cervical 
nerves.—[See further the paper on Anasto- 
moses of Nerves. } 

35. In several fresh slain animals the hypo. 
glossal was irritated at its root; motions en- 
sued in the styloglossus, hyoglossus, genio- 
glossus, lingualis, and (in the calf) the hyo- 
epiglottis. In rabits, irritation of either root 
excited contraction. Experiments were re- 
peatedly made to see whether irritation of this 
nerve would produce motions of the omo-hyo- 
ideus, sterno-hyoideus, and sterno-thyroideus, 
but only the sterno-hyoideus could be made to 
move, and this in only two calves and one dog 
out of all the animals experimented on; facts 
which, with those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, are sufficient to prove that the hy- 
poglossal gives but a few motor fibres to the 
descendens noni, and in general none but those 
for the thyro-hyoideus. 

36. Each root of the hypoglossal was se- 


g the acces. 


Sorius, 
he mo- 


| parately divided in a calf, and at every division 


a distinct motion of the tongue occurred. The 
little root with the ganglion however was 
overlooked; but in subsequent experiments, 0” 
galvanizing it, motion was repeatedly and re- 
gularly excited in a small space on the back of 
the tongue, The same experiment was twice 
repeated with every caution lest the galvanic 
action should be too powerful, but the result 
was in both the same. et 

X. The cervical nerves, . 37. These join the 
cerebral nerves in two different modes, their 
fibres pass into them either centrifugally os 
centripetally. The latter direction is general y 
disregarded, but repeated microscopic exalir 
nations have proved to the author, that 
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branches of cervical nerves do thus pass to 
arts where they are least expected to be found. 

This subject is treated of in a separate paper, 
on Anastomoses of Nerves.) | 

33, A sheep having been pithed between 
the occiput and atlas, the pharynx was ex- 

osed, and a galvanic current directed through 
the cervical part of the cord. Violent con- 
tractions ensued in the muscles of the neck, but 
none in the esophagus, and this occurred re- 
peatedly with very slight galvanic forces. 
There was indeed a slight undulatory motion 
of the esophagus, such as the contact of the 
air might cause, but no general muscular ac- 
tion corresponding with the stimulus, or like 
that produced by irritating the vagus (23.)— 
The same results followed irritation of the 
cervical nerves themselves where they are 
leaving the vertebral canal. 

39. Irritation of the (motor) roots of the 
first cervical nerve excited motion in the Sster- 
no-hyoideus, sterno-thyroideus, and thyro-hy- 
oideus (which was in one case moved by irri- 
tation of the hypoglossal also,) but neither 
the sterno-mastoid nor the pharynx. Irritation 
of the second nerve excited several muscles in 
the neck, but none of those just mentioned, nor 
the esophagus. 

A number of similar experiments all tended 
to prove negatively that the movements of the 
pharynx and q@sophagus are independent of 
the cervical nerves and governed by the vagi. 

43. The muscles of the tongue were ex- 
posed in a fresh-slain sheep, and the descend- 
ens noni divided, At the instant of division the 
genio-hyoideus twitched, and this was repeat- 
ed at every irritation. ‘The central portion of 
the nerve was galvanized in several animals, 
and motions ensued in the hyo-glossus, genio- 
hyoideus, genio-glossus and lingualis, bat it | 
was difficult to say whether any of these, ex- 
cept the first, were moved primarily. Irrita- 
tion of the root of the first cervical nerve regu- 
larly produced a motion of the tongue by which 
it was curved upwards, the lingualis being set 
in action. 

45. As the general results of these experi- 
ments (which however are probably more va- 
luable in their details,) the author gives the 
following conclusions : 

A. All the nerves of the head, except the 
three of special sense, are motor (in a greater 
or less degree ?) 

8. Each muscle of the head (two of those of 
the eye excepted) receives its motor power 
from one nerve only, and therefore the volun- 
lary and automatic motions of these muscles 
both depend on the same nerve. 

c. This was found true of so many animals, 
that it is probably true of man also. 

D. Some muscles of the tongue receive (as 
Valentin showed the iris does) branches from 
the cervical as well as from the cerebral nerves, 
afact by which the defects of speech in dis- 





case of the cord are intelligible. 








E. Motor nerves may have ganglia on their 
roots, —/bid., from Miiller’s Archiv. 





Report of the lateral operations for stone in 
Naples, with Statistics of Lithotomy in the last 
ten years, By M.S, de Renzi.—First series. 
—32 men and 1 female operated upon in the 
year 1839. 

Among these 33 patients 10 were under 15 
years of age, 22 were adults, 1 was aged. In 
all there was but a single calculus; 24 were 
operated on and cured, 9 died. Five were 
cured inl month, 8 in 40 days, 5 in 2 months, 
6 in 3 months. Hemorrhage occurred in 5 
cases. In 10 the most severe symptoms mani- 
fested themselves. In 2 there had been a spe- 
cies of ** pourriture @hopital,”?” Of the 9 who 
died, 4 had very large stones, which rendered 
long and painful manipulations necessary, Of 
these, 2 died on the second day, 1 on the 
eighth, 1 on the thirteenth, and all with the 
symptoms of enteritis or cystitis, Of the other 
5, in 1 the dilated bladder filled the pelvis, ad- 
hering to the soft parts and the psoas muscle, 
with an effusion of sanious pus in its cavity. 
Another, aged 48 years, had purulent collec- 
tions in the bladder, <A child died of vermicu- 
lar enteritis the third day after operation; 2 
others survived 9 and 12 days; and both had pur- 
ulent collections in the kidneys, 

Second series—14 men, all operated on with 
success, 5 of whom were under 15, all the other 
adults. None of them had dangerous symp- 
tomps. In two-thirds of these cases the stone 
was of a moderate size, in the other third it was 
large. 

Statistics of Litholtomy, from 1821 to 1828, 

and during 1829. 

1821 to 1828.—Men, 579; Women, 17 

Cured, 503 ; Died, 91; Children, 306; Adults, 


231; Old Men, 59. 


1821 to 1839.—Men, 46; Women, 15; 
Cured, 38; Died, 9; Children, 15; Adults, 
31; Old Men, 1.—J/ Filiatre Sebezio. 





On the present mode of treating the Itch at Ber- 
lin. By Dr. Havcx.—The treatment of itch 
has lately been made the subject of extensive 
experimental observation in the Berlin hospi- 
tals, and it is satisfactory to learn that a slight 
modification of what is termed the English me- 
thod, has been found in every respect superior 
to any other that was adopted, accomplishing 
as it does all the desirable objects of curing the 
disease quickly, certainly, and economically. 

The remedy employed was the sulphur and 
and soap liniment of the Prussian Military 
Pharmacopeia, composed of one part of flow- 
ers of sulphur, and two- parts of soap mixed 
with sufficient hot water to make them into a 
soft ointment. The patients after a warm bath 
of soap and water had been applied, were 
placed undressed in a chamber, kept constant- 
ly at a temperature of 96° Fah., and well rub- 
bed with the ointment over all the parts where 
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he eruption had appeared three times a day, 
and then made to sweat profusely by putting 
them into warm beds. ‘This system was con- 
tinued three days and nights; on the morning 
of the fourth each patient had a warm bath, and 
then if not cured, was provided with clean bed 
and body-linen, and put in a ward of ordinary 
temperature, in which the suspicious parts were 
still rubbed with the ointment, and a warm bath 
taken every other day. In general, no internal 
medicines were given; but the diet allowed 
was reduced to a fourth portion, and water 
only given them to drink. 

In this manner, with but one short inter- 
val, 1981 were treated and cured between Sep- 
tember, 1839, and February, 1840, making the 
total number of days of treatment 16,890, which 
gives on the average 8 days and a small frac- 
tion for the cure of each patient, and for the ex- 
pense of each about two dollars. The exact 
result was, that 

In 3 days there were cured 42 


—4 ” » 168 
_—) 39 9 333 
—6 “i ve 6 
—7 ~ » 207 
more than 7 99 95 859 


The treatment of these last was prolonged 
by many circumstances which can hardly cast 
discredit on the remedies. In many among 
them the itch was soon cured, but they re- 
mained under treatment for the ulcers which 
had come on from long neglect of it, or were 
kept in the hospital till there was no chance of 
the ulers communicating the disease. Others 
among them after being cured of the skin-dis- 
ease had to be treated for other affections, such 
as ophthalinia, fever, &c.; and others again had 
their cure delayed by an obstinate refusal to 
adopt all accessory treatment. And in addition 
to these causes giving rise to an apparent in- 
crease of the length of time necessary for the 
cure of the disease, there were some others 
dependent on the management of the hospitals, 
and other circumstances quite foreign to the 
treatment adopted, but which, had they not ex- 
isted, would have permitted the average num- 
ber of days of treatment to have been stated 
much lower. 

In the whole 15 months there occurred only 
8 cases of relapse, less that is than half per 
cent. of the cases treated; and among these 
there was, in many, good reason to suspect a 
fresh infection. ‘The other casesin which there 
appeared to be a relapse were in fact only ex- 
amples of eczema resulting from the stimulus 
of the skin by the sulphur. In nocase did the 
treatment give rise to any general disorder, or 
to the inflammations and congestions which 
some have described as resulting from it.— 
Ibid., from Med. Zeit, 





Notice respecting the operation of Stam- 
mering.—*“'To prevent all questions of prior- 
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ity, I hereby inform my colleagues,that I fires 
performed my operation for stammering on the 
lad Donau, thirteen years old, on the 17th of 
January, 1841, and had the honour to present 
him completely cured at the meeting of the 
Hufeland Medical Society, on the 22d of Janu. 
ary, 1841. Dierrensacu.”—Ibid., from Med 
Zeit. 
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HEALTH OF THE CITY 


INTERMENTS in the City and Liberties of Phila. 
delphia, from the 24th of July, to the 31st. 






































= = > & 
Diseases. = = Diseases, = = 
> 5 S z 
Apoplexy, 2 0| Brought forward,39 65 
Cancer of the 'Marasmus, 0 6 
womb, 1 OMalformation, 06 1 
Casualty, 0 1 Mortification, 1 1 
Cancrum Oris, 0 1)ManiaaPotu, 1 0 
Croup, 0 1 Old age, 2 0 
Congestion of ‘Palsy, 1 0 
Lungs, 0 1 Rupture of Uterus,1 6 
Consumption of Scrofula, 01 
the lungs, 11 5 Small pox, 1 1 
Convulsions, 0 10 Still-born, 0 6 
Cachexia, 1 OSummer Com- 
Diarrhea, 1 8 pilaint, 0 39 
Dropsy, 2 OSnuffocation, 1 0 
Dropsy, Abdomi- Teething, 0 1 
nal, 1 0 Ulcers, 1 0 
Head, 0 9 Unknown, 3 0 
Disease of Brain, 0 3 Worms, 0 1 
Heart, 1 0 _-— 
Drowned, 3 2'Total, 172—51 121 
Dysentery, 5 5) 
Debility, 0 6 — 
Effusion onbrain,O 1 
Effects of Lauda- | Of the above, there 
num, 1 2were under 1 year, 79 
Fever, 0 1| From 1t02 B 
Congestive,1 0 2to 5 1 
— Bilious, Be} 5 to10 | 
——Typhus, 1 0 10 to 15 2 
—— Typhoid, 2 0 15 to 20 3 
Inflammation of 20 to 30 18 
the Brain, 2 2| 30 to 40 9 
Throat, 0 1 40 to 50 10 
Lungs, 0 9 50 to 60 7 
Bowels, 1 2} 60 to 70 | 
Umbilical, 0 1) 70 to 80 / 
Intemperance, 1 0) 80 to 90 * 
Jaundice, 1 0 90to100 9 
| 172 


Carried forward, 39 65 Total, 


Of the above there were 9 from the alms- 
house, 19 peopleof colour, and 1 from the coum 
try, which are included in the total amount. 
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